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THE COMING OF THE RUSSIAN SHIPS IN 1863. 

BY GENEBA1 BUSH 0. HAWKDTS« 



The true and complete history of the appearance of the Eussian 
squadron upon our coast in the summer of 1863 has not, to my 
knowledge, been printed or in any other way made public; and I 
doubt if in Eussia, outside the Imperial family, the real facts 
in relation to its coming were ever known to more than three or 
four of the highest Cabinet officials. 

In the spring of 1862, the forces of England and Spain which 
had joined with those of France in a move against Mexico, for a 
certain purpose, had completed their part of the object for which 
the expedition was organized, and evacuated Vera Cruz. The 
French forces, acting under orders from the Emperor Napoleon, 
remained; and, in April of that year, France declared war against 
Juarez and the forces under his command. 

This appeared to have been a new move not originally contem- 
plated — possibly, in a measure, it might have been; but the real, 
the inside, the unwritten history of the French attempt to con- 
quer Mexico, for the purpose of adding it to the list of Imperial- 
isms, has never been clearly understood. The first suggestion for 
this attempt came from an American woman who was born in one 
of the slave-holding States, an ardent Eoman Catholic, the wife 
of a French official of some little note. The husband became an 
advocate of the wife's suggestion; and both were sustained, but 
not for reasons of state, by a high official who was very near to the 
Emperor. The latter was urged and yielded; and hence the at- 
tempt to establish upon our border an Imperialism to be domi- 
nated by a combination of Eome and the Quai d'Orsay. 

There is another history of that event; but this, the basic item, 
Has remained one of the best-kept political secrets of the last cen- 
tury. All of the most important papers that related to it were 
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taken by the Emperor Napoleon from a certain desk in a private 
residence where they were deposited with others of great political 
and family importance, read one by one with anxious care, and 
then destroyed. This occurred only a short time before the death 
of his favorite adviser, who had urged him on to the beginning 
of his downfall. 

The scheme to subjugate a nation did not work itself out as 
easily as had been anticipated; and the summer of 1863 found 
the Mexicans as determined in their opposition to French inter- 
vention as ever. Juarez, Diaz and others had proved themselves 
able commanders, and the native troops had shown that they were 
equal to the French in courage and endurance. The discouraging 
reports from Mexico to the Quai d'Orsay were frequent, and had 
their influence in giving birth to a new move, designed, if success- 
ful, to cripple the Power upon which Mexico, if need arose, could 
rely to expel the invader from her soil. 

It was at this period in the " unfortunate Mexican business," 
the summer of 1863, that the secret circular, now more or less 
historic, was concocted, and sent privately by confidential mes- 
sengers from the Emperor of the French to the heads of two, and 
possibly more, of the greater European nations. It proposed a 
meeting of representatives, probably to consider ways and means ; 
but the scheme meant for the South an acknowledgment of 
belligerent rights, and, perhaps, joint direct interference on the 
part of the Powers to end our Civil War. Unfortunately for the 
success of this scheme, the European nations addressed had neither 
direct interest in our internecine war, nor were they in a receptive 
condition. Prussia was indifferent, and only regarded our contest 
from a strictly military point of view ; Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, 
and other Italian statesmen were busy inventing plans for the 
coming national unification; Austria was completely indifferent; 
and, although the nobility and the majority of the wealthy classes 
of England were against the North, the " plain people " who com- 
posed the bulk of the nation were on the Union side. The Queen, 
also, was against any interference whatever. These conditions, 
however, were not known to Czar Alexander II., who, as soon as 
he had read the communication, discovered what he believed to be 
its real intent and the momentous consequences designed. But 
he kept his own counsel and sent for Prince Gortchakoff, his 
Prime Minister, who was then absent from St. Petersburg. 
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Gortchakoff returned within two or three days after the summons 
had been sent, and the whole matter of the reply to the confiden- 
tial circular was decided upon in one brief consultation and in 
accordance with the previous intent of the Czar, who then dic- 
tated or wrote the answer, which was about to this effect: Eussia 
cannot become a party to any combination with other Powers 
for the purpose of interfering in the affairs of a friendly nation 
engaged in a war to maintain its territorial integrity; and, in 
the event of interference by other Powers, Eussia reserves the right 
to take independent action. 

Within six weeks after the Czar had replied to the French Em- 
peror's proposal, Eussian ships commenced to appear off our 
coasts. This incident produced a marked effect upon European 
opinion. It was construed into a possible warning that any at- 
tempt, by outside interference, to embarrass the action of the 
North would be confronted with active opposition on the part of 
Eussia. Our people appreciated the exceptional value of this 
gracious act of disinterested friendship, and the relation between 
the two nations became more cordial than ever. 

At a convenient season not long after the close of our war, a 
fleet composed of some of our finest vessels, officered and manned 
by naval veterans who had distinguished themselves in active 
service, and commanded by Gustavus V. Fox, who had made an 
exceptionally efficient record as the assistant Secretary of the Navy 
during the whole period of President Lincoln's administration, 
was fitted out for the purpose of being sent to Eussia as an ex- 
pression of our gratitude for what that nation had done for us 
at a time when we were in need of friendly recognition, and also 
to convey to the Czar our congratulations on his escape from 
assassination. 

Upon its arrival at St. Petersburg, it received a most cordial 
welcome from all classes of the Eussian people. Eoyal receptions 
were given, and everywhere the most distinguished consideration 
was bestowed upon the officers and men of the fleet; and some of 
the newspaper correspondents described scenes which proved that 
vivacious enthusiasm often usurped the place of sober decorum. 

In 1871, the Czar decided upon a return visit of courtesy, and 
his son, the Grand-Duke Alexis, was sent with an appropriate 
fleet as the bearer of a friendly message of good-will towards the 
American people. The ships were ordered to proceed to New 
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York; and, immediately upon their arrival, the Grand Duke was 
instructed to proceed to Washington for the purpose of paying his 
respects to the President. The orders of the Czar were carried 
out, and the attentions bestowed upon the Grand Duke and his 
entourage by the authorities and the people of New York were of 
exceptional brilliancy, quantity and quality. 

While the Eussian fleet was still in American waters, there 
was an Imperial reception at the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 
At that function, as usual, were the representatives of foreign 
nations, the officials of state, and the greater officers of the army 
and navy, as well as members of the higher Eussian nobility. 
When the American Minister made his appearance, both the Czar 
and Czarina stepped out of their places, a very unusual deviation 
from custom, to greet him. The former said to the Minister: 
" We have frequently heard from our son of the splendor of the 
reception he has met with at the hands of your noble people; and I 
want you to express to them how fully we appreciate the warmth 
of their welcome." The Minister replied: "I shall take great 
pleasure in communicating your message to the President of the 
United States." "No!" exclaimed the Czar, with emphatic 
warmth; "not to the President of the United States, but to the 
people of the United States." The Minister then made a move- 
ment as if to pass on, when the Czarina detained him long 
enough to say: "We can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
great kindness your people have shown towards our favorite son." 

And so ended one of the most painful interviews in the history 
of our official intercourse with a friendly sovereign of another 
nation. Our minister at St. Petersburg at that particular time 
happened to be a gentleman distinguished for his genial nature, 
wit, intelligence, and exceptional charm of personality; and it was 
well known that he was a favorite with the Czar. The Minister 
was not ignorant of that fact, and he felt certain that there was 
not even a color of anything personal to him in the intention of 
the Czar. But this was not enough. He was anxious to know 
something of the real cause for such an unusual exhibition of 
emphatic expression on the part of the Czar, and the condition of 
his mind was far from satisfactory. The next day he sought for 
and obtained a personal interview with Prince Gortchakoff, who, 
without the least hesitation, but confidentially, gave him the 
entire facts involved. 
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He first explained the affair of the note from Napoleon and 
the Czar's response; and was emphatic in making it completely 
clear that the idea of sending the Enssian fleet originated with 
the Czar, and that the question of sending it was never presented 
for the usual official consideration. 

Immediately after this part of the interview, Prince Gortcha- 
koff took from a private cabinet a package of papers, and selected 
from it a cable message from the Grand-Duke Alexis to the Czar, 
giving an account of his visit to the White House, and his recep- 
tion there, which he described as having been so cold and devoid 
of cordiality as to make him feel uncomfortable. So sure was he 
that his visit, which lasted less than fifteen minutes, was a matter 
of indifference to the President, that, as soon as he could without 
appearing rude, he made his formal parting salutation and re- 
turned to his hotel. The Prince explained that the coolness dis- 
played had dampened the ardor of the youthful Grand Duke, and 
had not increased his respect for our democratic manners. 

The reception of such a report caused great surprise to the 
Czar, as he had expected a far different greeting for bis favorite 
son who had been sent to America for the sole and express pur- 
pose of bearing a friendly message to the head of a nation which 
he and his ancestors had held in the highest esteem. But when 
he came to a full realization of the offence against good breeding, 
his surprise gave way to indignation; and he said in substance: 
" I cannot understand why, after obeying my instructions to pay 
his respects to the President of the United States as soon as pos- 
sible after his arrival, and after our service to the United States 
in the hour of its greatest need, my son should have met with such 
a singular reception. Such discourtesy was a poor return for our 
friendly offices." The Minister said he never before had seen the 
Czar in a more pronounced state of indignation. 

It is difficult to account for the conduct of our President upon 
this occasion, and still more difficult to invent an excuse for it. 
In Washington, at the time of this incident, it was well known, 
in both official and social circles, that the relations between the 
then head of the State Department and the Eussian Minister were 
so strained, that the intercourse between them was confined to 
brief official interviews; and, in relation to this condition of affairs, 
there was an openly circulated rumor to the effect that our govern- 
ment had asked for the recall of the Eussian Minister, and that 
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the Russian Government had requested that he should be per- 
mitted to remain at his post until the close of the Grand Duke's 
visit. This, to an extent, may possibly explain the incident ; but 
in no sense can it be regarded as an excuse for such exceptional 
conduct on the part of our Chief Executive to the special envoy 
of the head of a friendly nation. After this unpleasant affair 
there were other annoyances of lesser magnitude of no particular 
importance, but sufficient to mar the smoothness of international 
relations; and our Minister to Russia, who had been made an in- 
voluntary party to conditions he could not approve, reluctantly 
retired from a position where his personal relations had yielded 
most pleasurable results. 

There may have been sealed orders sent to Admiral Lisovsky 
who sailed with his flag-ship from Cadiz to meet the other vessels 
which were assembling in our waters. But that they were of any 
special importance is extremely doubtful; and the belief which 
appears to have, to an extent, obtained that in the event of neces- 
sity there was to be an intervention of force against the acts of 
other nations can have no foundation in fact. Such an open 
belligerent alliance with us could not have taken place without 
an existing casus belli against the offending nation with which 
Russia might have been at peace. 

Apropos of the friendly relations that have always existed be- 
tween two nations which are so completely opposed in form of 
government, it may not be out of place to recall a conversation 
which may explain, to an extent, this political paradox. 

Back in the fifties of the last century Stephen A. Douglas, then 
a Senator of the United States, while in St. Petersburg was pre- 
sented to the Czar and invited by him to attend a review of 
troops, and while riding together to the field, the conversation was 
about forms of government. The Senator, no doubt, drew a 
roseate picture of our perfect political conditions. But, whether 
he did or not, just before they reached the field to become absorbed 
in other affairs, the Czar ended the conversation by saying : 

" There can be but two forms of government, one an autocracy 
where one man rules, and the other a democracy where all men 
rule." 

Rush C. Hawkins. 



